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RELIGION IN POLITICS 


FATHER GERALD VANN’s broadcast talks here reproduced strike a 
topicai note in view of the Albert Hall meeting of the Industrial 
Christian Fellowship at the end of September and of the discussion 
it aroused. Religion has an intimate relation to politics and prayer is 
the heart of religion. A man’s social and pdlitical action should, in 
fact, flow from his relations ‘with God in prayer. But the primary 
question brought to the fore by the Archbishop of Canterbury’s speech 
is whether one’s prayer and religion are to play an essential part in 
particular practical judgments about society and politics. 

The attack on the Archbishop, in the letters to the Times for in- 
stance, did not lack an element of truth. There were times when he 
left the principles he rightly declared to be the province of religion 
for applications which were far from being the only ones acceptable 
to the conscience of the Christian. But the fundamental problem 
raised was that of the very mission of the Church, Is the Church to 
turn from preaching eternal salvation through the Cross to concen- 
trate all her energies on providing for the social well-being and 
happiness of the citizen on earth? In constantly driving home the 
social teaching implied in the Sermon on the Mount, as well as in the 
relation between man and his Creator, we are in danger of presenting 
that teaching upside-down. We may find ourselves standing on a 
platform shoulder to shoulder with Socialist and Communist, trying 
to raise our voices above theirs and to sell our wares by making them 
more attractive than those of our ‘ rivals.’ If the ultimate appeal is 
to some future Garden of Eden on this earth, as it is with most ‘isms’ 
to-day, it is not religion. We should remember this when we insist 
on the Social Encyclicals and the Joint Pastoral, for the appeal to 
self-interest is the central feature of publicity. Popular religion tends 
towards superstition and false mysticism because of this mundane 
motive, the use of religious values for a selfish happiness on earth. 
The present call of mysticism goes with a theory of ‘non-attachment’ 
which cuts one off from the troubles of the world but introduces no 
love of mortificatién, either active or passive. Prayer can never be 
taken up purely for the sake of politics. True religion leads through 
all these things, perfecting nature as it goes, and brings man to God. 
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The Archbishop, then, gave a more convincing reply to his critics 
in the ‘Times than his supporters when he pointed out the distortion 
of his speech by tMe newspapers. They had in fact only feported 
those parts of his speech which seemed to impinge on politics or 
economics because they naturally had greater ‘ news value.’ The final 
appeal to recognize man’s responsibility before God and to relate all 
to the worship of God—the section which the Archbishop himself 
considered the most important — was passed over by the reporters. 
The Archbishop had in fact begun by insisting that ‘the Church’s 
duty to declare the principles of true social life is not a duty first and 
foremost to society. It does not arise from the fact that men have a 
right to claim guidance from it. It is first and foremost a duty to 
God and arises from the obligation to bear witness to the fullness of 
the Gospel and the blessings for human life which it contains’ (Church 
Times, Oct. 2). 

This is most important not only in assessing the value of this 
particular Anglican meeting but also in keeping perspective in our 
social activities, in showing the relation of faith and works. Much of 
the Anglican comment on the meeting insists that the theology of the 
Church is at last being brought to bear on social problems. The re- 
presentatives of the I.C.F. who organized it ask that ‘ the theological 
background of the Albert Hall meeting’ should be recognized. Mr. 
Maurice Reckitt, speaking in this connection on the radio, said: ‘We 
Christians must go back . . . to our own roots in theological social 
tradition. . . . The demand for a Christian social order is a demand 
which must be made on specifically Christian assumptions. It must 
be a demand less for ‘‘ reconstruction’’ than for repentance and 
conversion’ (Listener, Oct. 1). The Editor of the Church Times 
emphasizes the same point : ‘ But the Church must not allow itself to 
degenerate into a mere agency for social reform, either by failing to 
insist on the necessity for personal faith or by concealing those dog- 
matic convictions which are the foundations alike of individual 
morality and social righteousness.’ All,this shows a happy unanimity 
on a fundamental point, and Catholic social workers would do well 
to ponder it. This way alone lies sanity both in prayer and politics. 

The word ‘theology’ in this context is perhaps a little disconcerting 
to the ordinary Clhristian-in-the-street, for it may appear too cerebral 
and erudite for everyday affairs. The Tablet speaks of doctrine in 
this connection, and it would be well to emphasize the fact that all 
that is required is simply to relate all the central doctrines or dogmas 
of our, faith to daily life in society, bringing the Trinity, the Incarna.- 
tion, the Redemption to bear on business and war, on home-life and 
recreation. A leader in the Observer (Oct. 4) expresses the widespread 
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view that it does not matter what you believe so long as you get on dem: 
with the social work needed to-day. This is one of the greatest and At tl 
most devastating errors of our day, and it appears in another sphere to cl 
when it is suggested that the various Christian bodies in England peop 
should co-operate in arranging and perfecting society while leaving Chri 
their own particular doctrines untouched, tucked away out of reach prea 
on the top shelf. bretl 
Such a view aims precisely at turning the Church merely into like 
another benefit society organized for social reform. To combat such stant 
a profoundly irreligious outlook we must show that it is our belief villag 
in Original Sin, the Incarnation, the Redemption, and the Blessed Th 
Trinity that influences our social action and makes it what it is; it time 
is our religion and our prayer that gives us the power to reform has | 
society by the grace of God. Catholic faith, Catholic worship, Catholic baow 
prayer, these are socially dynamic once they have gripped the indi- the \ 
vidual member of the Church. officiz 
But there is one link which is tragically missing in this influence of ‘Thi: 


religion and prayer upon politics. To read the tenth chapter of the Jesus 
Epistle to the Romans must bring to the Christian at least a slight euthc 
feeling of discomfort, if not of real dismay: ‘ How then shall they Th 
call on him, in whom they have not believed? Or how shall they the C 
believe in him, of whom they have not heard? And how shall they and f 
hear without a preacher? And how shall they preach unless they be clothe 
sent?” Chris 
Apparently there were twenty thousand applications for tickets to ing vu 

t the Albert Hall meeting. We may safely assume that the majority tenin 
were from those who had heard the Gospel preached to them. What Sestins 

of all the millions in England alone who have never heard? Those 


must 
who never go to church, never spend a penny on a pious pamphlet, religi 
nor read the leaflet that is thrust once in a while into their hands, if The 


these are told the social teaching of the Church they will naturally hits de 
conclude that they are being offered an alternative to Socialism or § 4, «, 
the Daily Worker. Never having heard the fundamental doctrines of J o¢ ¢.4 
the faith, how can they be expected to distinguish between the § 41 ., 
Christian Social Order and any other Order? Until they know what questi 
Christian means, who Christ was and what he came to do, they will § yp:.4, 





find nothing to sweep them off their feet in Rerum Novarum. the c1 
In other words, preachers are needed to break the Word of God to enquit 
the majority who have never heard. The simplicity of St. Paul’s Suc 


words is cutting. How can they believe unless preachers are sent to § ya i 
them? And what can they believe if all they hear is social teaching? § };. pr 
Religion will never have its right and proper influence on politics group 
until the people of the country are in the main Christian, And that open : 
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demands the authoritative preaching of Christ and of him crucified. 
At the present time the Word of God is preached almost exclusively 
to church-goers, and since they are so small a percentage of the 
people there is little wonder that such multitudes have no idea who 
Christ is or what his life means. The prayers in our churches, the 
preaching from our pulpits, the fraternal charity among our own 
brethren will have little effect on the social life of the country until, 
like leaves blown by a boisterous wind, preachers are found con- 
stantly reappearing in every street and market-place of the towns and 
villages of England. 

This preaching can no longer be apologetic nor yet merely lay. The 
time for arguing, heckling and pitting of brains against ‘each other 
has passed. A crowd cannot argue about Christian things when it 
knows nothing of them, so that it should not be allowed to hamper 
the Word of God with debating points. The time has come for the 
officials of the Church to stand up in the market-place and declare 
‘This is what the Church of Christ teaches. . . . This is our Lord 
Jesus Christ... . He died. . . . He rose again, . . . He is God.’ The 
authoritative voice of the prophet, of one speaking with authority. 

This suggests that professed religious, the monks and friars of 
the Church, in their distinctive habits should go out into the open 
and proclaim the Kingdom of God. People will know that the habit 
clothes a Catholic priest and that he has come with the message of 
Christ. A layman’s working-coat conveys no such impression ; stand- 
ing up there on his soap-box he may be anything from an anti- 
feminist to a mad hatter. The religious habit dispenses with pre- 
liminary introductions. In order to hear and to have faith preachers 
must be sent to these people, and the Church sends her priests and 
religious in a very special way. 

There must, however, be opportunities for the enquirer to satisfy 
his desires while the heckler is forestalled. The most efficient course 
for such preachers to adopt would be to take with them a small band 
of trained catechists, laymen grounded in Christian doctrine to whom 
all enquirers would be referred. The personal relationship between 
questioner and instructor would thus be introduced, a relationship 
which is lacking where questions are thrown out over the heads of 
the crowd. The catechist could talk to those with difficulties and 
enquiries at the edge of the throng. 

Such a scheme may seem to hang in the airy sphere of the ideal. 
Yet it was the method used on a larger scale by St. Vincent Ferrer in 
his preaching up and down Europe. He travelled always with a large 
group of helpers—priests, tertiaries and penitents—preached in the 
open air to tremendous concourses, and left his assistants to reap the 
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major part of the harvest. The present shortage of priests and the 
demand for them in the Forces prevents a picked number being de- 
voted exclusively to such a work of evangelization. But if every 
religious house undertook to preach throughout a specified radius 
round the house it ought to be possible to cover the whole of Eng- 
land with priests who would not have to forsake their primary work. 
A few hours every week would almost suffice if they all shared the 
task. Moreover for their helpers they could use all the lay folk already 
well prepared by Catholic action such as the Y.C.W., and the exist- 
ence of the Tertiary-should not be forgotten in this context. 

The fire of the Spirit of God’s love should drive Christ’s apostles 
into the open. Only thus can we lay the foundations for a Christian 
social order—a simple answer to Christ’s words, ‘Go ye therefore 
into the highways, and as many as you shall find call to the marriage.’ 
Preachers must thus precede Christ himself, not to speak of the 
Christian order of things. Only thus can religion begin to enter 
into politics, 


PRAYER AND POLITICS (I) 


Nopopy wants to tive in a world that is blind and insane; and if 
that is what we are heading for, then we had better try to do some- 
thing about it. Aldous Huxley makes this very plain in his latest 
book, Grey Eminence. One of the main points he makes there is 
this ; that a world totally without prayer wouid be a world ‘ totally 
blind and insane.’ His actual phrase is a ‘ totally unmystical world’; | 
but I am going to keep to the simpler and less misunderstood word 
‘ prayer,’ because people sometimes think that mysticism means either 
a tendency to swoon away at odd moments, or else a sort of per- 
manent woolly-headedness. I am going to use the word“ prayer,’ 
but* I don’t mean just ‘ asking for things,’ and as I am going to de- 
fine it, it wili agree with what Huxley has in mind. A world totally 
without prayer would be a world totally blind and insane. ‘ Where 
there is no vision the people perish’; and Huxley’s judgment of our 
own world is that we are dangerously far advanced into the darkness. 

Now, the first thing to notice about this is that it is not an odd 
or uncommon view. It is not only Huxley’s view; it is the Chris- 
tian view. It is also the view of all the great religious teachers of 
the world; and -more than that, learned men of all kinds are telling 
us that this society of ours, the modern Western world, is the only 
civilisation in the whole of the world’s history which has not held 





1A series of Broadcast Talks, by courtesy of the B.B.C. and The Listener. 
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that view and based its life upon it. If we imagine ourselves as 
having to give an account of our society to the rest of humanity, we 
might imagine our judges saying to us: ‘ Yes, you’ve done mighty 
things and good things; you’ve mastered Nature; you’ve gained 
wealth and power; you’ve learnt how to make more things more 
quickly and more cheaply than we ever could; you live in greater 
comfort and can travel at far greater speed; your science has given 
great gifts to humanity. But you’ve forgotten the ‘ one thing neces- 
sary’; you’ve forgotten that being is more important than doing. 
What’s the use of being able to travel at breathless speed if you 
don’t know where you want to go to, or, why? What’s the good of 
conquering the air if you can’t organise your conquest for the good 
of humanity rather than its harm? Science can only tell you how to 
du things ; it can’t tell you what you ought to do, still less what you 
ought to be. You’ve gained enormously in knowledge, and there- 
fure in power; but you’ve lost your vision; and ‘‘ where there is no 
vision the people perish.’’’ Now, if this is true—if it is true that 
we have lost the one thing that matters most, the thing on which 
everything else depends, if it is true that already we in Europe, in 
England, are dangerously far advanced into the darkness, danger- 
ously near total blindness and insanity—then obviously we have got 
to do-something about it, and do it quickly. There is no time to 
lose. 

Now, what is this vision? Why is it regarded as of such immense 
importance by everybody except ourselves? And what, in any case, 
has it got to do with prayer? Well, take some examples. We all 
know the difference between knowing things and only knowing about 
them. We may learn a lot about some very lovely and lovable per- 
son; but that does not enable us to say we know him; on the con- 
trary, we say we want to know him. And if we do get to know him 
intimately, and love him, then we acquire a new kind of knowledge, 
the knowledge that begets love and is in turn begotten by love. This 
is the deepest and most exciting kind of knowledge, because it en- 
larges not our minds only, but our whole personality. And what is 
truc of persons is true also of things—of Nature, of animals, flowers, 
trees : it is one thing to know about them and quite another to have 
seen them, gazed at them, and loved them. This direct loving know- 
ledge is an example of what we mean, in general, by ‘ vision.’ 

As we grow up, most of us lose this power of seeing things. At 
school our minds are cluttered up with a lot of facts about things; 
and then we have to struggle for a living, using things, and even 
persons, simply as means for the doing ef our job. And if we get 
into the way of using things simply as means, we never stop to look 
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at them, and so we never really see them. But poets, artists, saints, 
all in different ways do keep their power of seeing things as they 
really are; and so they are always falling in love with things, and 
life for them is a constant delight. Children have it too; and we 
have to learn from them. ‘ Unless you become as little children, you 
shall not enter the kingdom of God.’ Few of us ever manage to be 
ehildlike ; we only succeed in being childish. 

Now, there is one thing you can notice specially about little child- 
ren, as about saints: all the things that come their way they treat as 
equally real, equally part of the great family of creation. You find 
them having long talks with puppies, flowers, dolls, human beings, 
all with the same gravity. They are much wiser than we. Even 
though we look long and lovingly at things, we shall lose our power 
of vision and perish unless we see them all, together, as a family in 
God and God in them. Things will not yield up their deepest reality 
to us unless we do this; without this sense of God we touch only the 
fringe of reality, and even that we may easily spoil. To love Nature 
tends to make you selfish and shallow unless it is set in the love of 
humanity : you may love humanity, but that will not prevent you from 
being cruel to men and women, unless your love for humanity is set 
in the love of God. ‘ Is not man’s heart an abyss? ’ asked St. Augus- 
tine, ‘a deep so profound as‘to be hidden even from him in whom 
it is?’ Religion answers ‘ Yes’; and teaches that only by the In- 
finite-can the abyss be filled, so that we must be ready to sacrifice 
everything, if need be, for this ‘ une thing necessary,’ this ‘ pearl 
of great price,’ the vision of God. It is when this vision is lacking 
that the people perish. Only when we have found God, say the men 
of prayer, will our humanity be fulfilled; and only then will our eyes 
be fully opened to the things of this world; only then shall we love 
them fully, and without fear of turning their gold into the dross of 
self-love and self-glory; only then, loving humanity truly, shall we 
be able to attempt the building of a world fit for humanity. I am 
not saying of course—and I would stress this very strongly, in case 
everything I am gvuing to say should be misunderstood—that we 
should seek God in order to build a good and happy world; that 
would be the exact opposite of what we are here for. I am only 
saying that we cannot as a matter of fact expect to build a good 
world unless we do in the first place seek God. Political changes 
cannot help us, Huxley insists, unless many people set out to change 
themselves by the ‘only known method which really works ’—the 
method of the men of prayer. As long as there is no vision, the 
people perish. The longer we remain content with our loss of vision 
and do nothing about it, the further we advance into the darkness, 
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the further we advance towards total blindness and insanity and the 
extinction of our humanity. 

Does all this seem very remote from what we usually mean by 
prayer? There was once a pious old lady who had a strange habit 
of bowing the knee whenever the devil was mentioned; and if any- 
one rebuked her she always replied: ‘My dear, politeness costs 
nothing, and you never know where you may find yourself.’ We 
sometimes think of prayer in those terms : a way of guarding against 
the possible anger of God, a sort of religious fire-insurance. If that 
is our whole idea of prayer, it is a very crude one. Or we think of 
prayer simply as a way of getting things we want, and that is not 
very noble either; it is like trying to marry God for His money. 
We must indeed stand in awe of God, and in fear of sin: we should 
be very silly if we did not. The frightening vastness of the universe 
is His footstool, and His love is a burning and consuming fire. We 
have to ask for what we need, for we deny our nature if we refuse 
to admit that we are His creatures, dependent on Him as children 
are dependent on their parents. But prayer is, above all, not so 
much an action as a state of being : from our point of view we should 
ask first, not what it does for us, but what it does to us. The 
wise men of the world tell us, not so much that without, prayer we 
shall fail to get what we want, or get what we don’t want, but that 
without prayer we shall fail to be what we want to be, shall fail to 
be real men. We shall be blind and insane. We shall be only half, 
or less than half, alive. 

‘I am come,’ said our Lerd, ‘ that they may have life.” Again 
and again in the gospels we find this same offering of life. The world 
had lost its power of vision and was perishing; but in Him was life, 
and the life was the light of men. The darkness—that darkness into 
which we are so far advanced—did not comprehend it, and still does 
not comprehend it; and. still the light is there, shining, if we have 
eyes to see. You remember how two disciples followed Him and 
said to Him, ‘ Master, where dwellest thou?’ And he said to them, 
‘Come and see.’ And they came, and saw where He abode, and 
they tarried with Him. To a sad and troubled world, a world which 
asks despairingly, ‘ Where is peace? Where is truth? ‘Where are 
justice and love and unity?’ God still replies simply, Come and see. 
But He cannot coerce His free creatures: He calls to them. He 
does not destroy the nature of His handiwork; it is left to us to do 
that. If we want to see, we must make the journey. It is a fright- 
ning thing, this pilgrim’s progress, even though the end is home; 
it means leaving the props and cushions that make life easy; and 
comfort makes cowards of us all. Yet heroic ventures, too, have 
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their power over us; and it is a heroic thing to launch out into the 
infinite deep. Well, then, if we would help to heal and save our 
world, this is the burden of what we have been saying so far: we 
must seek health and saving for ourselves; and if we seek that, we 
must set out upon this journey. It should hearten us to reflect on 
the witness of those who have set out before us and reached the 
goal; that at the end there are a peace and a joy that surpass under- 
standing as they defy expression. 


* * * * * * 


Some people think that if they can swoon with delight at the sight 
of a buttercup they are somehow in tune with the Infinite ; they may 
be, but they are not thereby men of prayer. Some people think that 
if the singing of a hymn or the recital of a prayer fills them with a 
warm cosy feeling, they are men of prayer; they are mistaken. Some 

«people think that prayer, at least as we find it in the saints, is some- 

thing spooky, a question of odd and morbid experiences : but it isn’t. 
Some people think that being a man of prayer means being a dreamer 
—the sort of man who always leaves his umbrella in the train, or 
forgets to take off his boots when he goes to bed; they too are mis- 
taken. Men of prayer are hard-bitten realists. They say, in effect, 
this: God is what is most real and true and good and lovely; so 
much so that everything else if viewed apart from Him, seems un- 
important and shallow. We know what we have to do that He 
may show Himself to us; and we are going to do it; and nothing 
under the sun is going to stop us. 

‘I am sure,’ said St. Paul, ‘ that neither death nor life, nor angels 
nor principalities nor powers, neither things present nor things to 
come, neither height nor depth nor any other creature, shall be able 
to separate us from the charity of God.’ The artist and the lover— 
and most of us are one or the other, if not both—see beauty, and 
love it and feel compelled to serve it. The man of prayer sees per- 

. fection, if only as in a glass darkly; and nothing will prevent him 
from serving that, to the end of his days and the last drop of his 
blood. 

We should not be shy of the expression ‘ union with God.’ You 
hear people talking of a household as a ‘ united family’; those un- 
fashionable stories whose characters are presumed to live happy 
ever after, end by the removal of all obstacles to the happy union of 
the young lovers. In real life, as we know, the real and complete 
union of lovers is a thing that takes a lifetime to achieve. Young 
people sometimes suppose that if each thinks the other perfect, and 
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they like being together, there is nothing further to be done, nothing 
will ever Come between them. They live and learn. We are made 
up of body and spirit; we live a many-levelled life; and that two 
people should perfectly chime together on all those levels—body, 
mind, heart and will—is not something that just happens; it is some- 
thing that has to be brought about gradually by the two of them, 
with much labour and often with pain. But it can be done; and 
when you find a man and a woman who for a long time have loved 
each other deeply and truly, and have learned to fulfil and complete 
one another at every level of life, then of them you can say truly 
that they are two in one flesh: together they make one thing, they 
have achieved union. 

The man of prayer longs for union with God; and he too, so far 
as the matter is in his hands, has to labour to achieve it. The Chris- 
tian believes that, in the words of one of the saints, God took upon 
Himself our humanity that He might raise us to His divinity: he 
believes that through Christ he may receive life and power to under- 
take his immense task without fear—without fear of being mis- 
taken and going after strange gods, and without fear of failing for 
want of strength. ‘I can do all things,’ said St. Paul, ‘in Him 
who strengthens me.’ Well, how must we set about the task? 

To fit ourselves for any strenuous way of life, there are two things 
we have to do. We must concentrate upon it, schooling ourselves 
to sacrifice interests which would clash with it, and forming our 
characters so as to be able to meet the demands it will put upon us. 
Secondly, we must train our minds, so as to be masters of the art 
we want to practise: we shall need to be humble enough to learn, 
concentrated enough to be able to study, single-minded enough not 
to be always distracted. The more strenuous or heroic the life, the 
more intensive our training in these two ways will have to be. The 
life of prayer is the most strenuous of all; and the training for it the 
most intensive. It is not a pleasant hobby or a childish pastime: 
all the masters assure us of that; it is something we all ought to do, 
all can do, all must do if we want to be really alive ; but while all are 
called, few are chosen; and few are chosen because few of us want 
to be chosen. Comfort makes cowards of us all. ‘ 

You may have heard of the young man who called one day on a 
famous explorer, and said: ‘I hear you are advertising for a com- 
panion for your next expedition.’ ‘ Quite right,’ said the explorer. 
‘Wei!,’ said the young man, ‘I suppose you want a man of courage 
and determination and resource?’ ‘ Yes, certainly.’ ‘A man you 
cay trust to face any danger, however appalling, without flinching ; 
any crisis, however unnerving, without a tremor; a man who will 
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carry on, through thick and thin, no matter what the obstacles, till 
the goal is reached?’ ‘ Yes,’ said the explorer, ‘ that’s exactly the 
sort of man I do want.’ ‘ Well,’ said the young man, ‘I’m not 
going, for one.’ 

The voyage undertaken by the men of prayer is arduous and ex- 
acting; but the Christian feels strong, not in his own power and 
resources, but in the strength of Christ. That is the meaning of 
Christian life. The aim of the Christian men of prayer is not, and 
never has been, to substitute the humanity of Christ for the God- 
head as the object of worship. Christ said of Himself: ‘I am the 
Way ’; the Church in its liturgy prays through Christ to God; the 
Christian journey is summed up in the old phrase, ‘ through the 
. humanity to the divinity.’ We are told first to put on Christ; and 
then, living in Him and in His power, we shall find the fulfilment 
of our lives in achieving union with the Godhead—living with Christ 
in God. That is the path which all the Christian saints have fol- 
lowed; and it is that that has given them their simple humility in 
spite of their glory; given them their homeliness, their love and care 
for the small things of the world, their practical good sense, their 
immense energy in serving humanity. It is that,- too, that gives 
them their courage. For they say, as St. Paul said: ‘I can do all 
things in Him who strengthens me.’ 

Let us look at the first of the two things we have to do: the form- 
ing of our characters. A man who devotes his whole life to curing 
disease cannot also devote his whole iife to music. There is no 
reason why he should not love music: there is every reason why he 
should; but he must be prepared to give up a great deal of enjoy- 
ment for the sake of his calling. He must be prepared often to miss 
some concert he was longing to hear because his services are needed. 
Where the man of prayer is concerned, all the good things of life 
are like music to the doctor : he must be prepared to give up his en- 
joyment of them, if need be, for the better service of God. Some 
men of prayer have indeed rejected the world altogether as evil; but 
that is not the way of those who follow Christ, who came to save and 
serve the world. On the contrary, the more they love God, the more 
they love the world He made and redeemed. But their love is not 
the selfish grasping <hing it is for so many of us; it is not possessive. 
Living as they do, as though in eternity to which all things are 
equally present, they are not dismayed by the passing of earthly 
things, the restless waves of time. Living as they do in God, in 
whom are all things, they are not dismayed by temporal loss or 
separation. Sorrow, yes, in full measure; but not despair. Love 
overflowing; but not greed. We, whose motive is so often selfish- 
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ness, tire ourselves out with agitation and anxiety. Just as we can 
be roused to a ridiculous fury if the breakfast coflee is cold, so we 
find ourselves in a fever of fear lest what we want should be denied 
us or taken from us; and our wants increase with the years and hang 
about our necks, and make life ever less of a delight and more of a 
burden. Too often we love things only for the pleasure they can 
give us, treating them as means so that our vision fades; and so 
we are like misers, never at peace. These others love better than 
we; they do not grasp. So there is always in them a deep under- 
current of Joy. For in them is fulfilled the prayer of a great living 
poet : 

‘ Teach me to care, and not to care; 

Teach me to sit still.’ 


Learning to sit still, to care and not to care—the exact opposite of 
what the world teaches us—is the first of the things we have to do. 

Then there is the adventure of the mind itself. Here, too, we 
have to learn the very opposite of what the world teaches; for the 
world thinks of truth as something to be grasped and possessed, 
and wrenched to our uses, but the wise tell us it is something to be 
wooed in silence, something to be pussessed by, if we are worthy, 
and something which, if we are worthy, may make use of us. The 
depths of reality and truth are revealed to us, the abyss of the human 
heart is filled, only by waiting in stillness on the voice and presence 
of God; learning indeed to see Him and reverence Him in all things, 
but also withdrawing ourselves at times from every thought and 
activity, and laying bare our minds and hearts to his touch. That 
is an absolute necessity; that every single day we should devote 
some time, if only ten minutes, to this quiet seeking for the Infinite, 
putting other cares and interests aside, and pondering over Him 
as He has revealed Himself to us, and raising our hearts to Him. 
Prayer is asking, yes; it is living our cares and ioves in God’s sight 
and offering them to Him, yes; but it is more than that. It is the 
relentless effort, in spite of difficulty and failure and fatigue, to come 
closer to God, to fill ourselves with His presence, and so gradually 
to come to know Him and be with Him in a silence like the silent 
communion of lovers. Then He in His tuirn can speak and enlighten 
our darkness; can come, and tarry with us; until at the end we are 
one with Him. We are in eternity though we walk the roads of 
England. We live in His life and act in His power. We are fully, 
completely, because divinely, alive; because we can say as St. Paul 
said: ‘1 live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in me.’ 


GERALD Vann, O.P. 
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THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


A VISITOR’S IMPRESSIONS 


Tue Catholic Church in the United States of America is a very 
impressive institution ; especially if one comes to it as a visitor from 
England. For then one usually lands on the eastern seaboard where 
Catholicism will be found to be at its strongest. Moreover such an 
one must bring to it the memory of the Church in England, where 
Catholicism is, by comparison, small, poor, and overshadowed by the 
much more impressive Establishment. Anyone who undertakes to 
give his impréssions of America must ask for it to be remembered 
that it is a vast country, with not only many but with extreme diver- 
sities ; so that what is true enough of certain areas or strata could be 
off-set by something just as true, but very different, elsewhere. It is 
in the eastern States, and, with the exception of a few middle State 
‘cities such as Chicago, only again in California, that the Church is 
well represented, not to say dominant ; whereas it is hardly visible in 
such States as the two Carolinas and Georgia, for it has made very 
small conquests among the coloured people, while in what is called 
‘the Bible belt’ a still existing, though gradually disappearing, open 
hostility may be apparent. 

Numbers have some meaning, and the latest census gives the pro- 
fessing Catholics as over twenty-two millions: perhaps nearly ten 
times as many as we can really count upon. Moreover, what teils 
even more, this record has within ten years beaten the number 
counted as Methodists, which was for long the leading denomination, 
and perhaps the most influential, at least politically, for it had much 
to do with enforcing Prohibition. It is the Catholic Church, therefere, 
that is now the largest religious body in the States, though it can 
be questioned whether it yet has the place or the influence that its 
numbers ought to give it in the general life of the people. Political 
power it is perhaps inadvisable to seek, for the notoriously corrupt- 
ing influence of Tammany, while broken, is not forgotten, and feel- 
ing and prejudice are still at a point where fear of domination might 
revive bigotry and provoke organized resistance. The lesson to be 
learned is otherwise: namely, that the Catholic Church increases 
most healthily, wins more respect from outsiders, when it enjoys none 
of that kind of prestige which comes from establishment, and when 
no preferential treatment or defence is provided by the State. For in 
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the States all religious institutions enjoy freedom from taxation, and 
on most of the railways official representatives, as well as all reli- 
gious, men and women, are granted privileges of half-fare. There is 
no doubt also that the absence of anything like a persecution memory 
on either side makes for a temper in which the claims of the Church 
can be calmly considered without past history having to be explained 
away, or fears of domination, however ill-founded, overcome. So 
despite the fact that the increase of Catholics in the States owes much 
to the waves of immigration from Europe, those fleeing from -Totali- 
tarian pressure recently adding a further quota, conversions account 
for a very respectable increase, though perhaps not in a greater 
proportion than with us in this country, and perhaps not so often 
embracing’ such outstanding figures, especially in the literary world. 
At a recent Confirmation service the Bishop of Brooklyn confirmed 
nearly seven hundred adult converts, nearly five hundred of whom 
were men: such a harvest is no accident. 

The American Church is also impressively wealthy. Wealth is in- 
dicated by what would be called the Church’s ‘ plant’ (may it never 
come to be called a ‘ joint’); and so not so much by its numerous 
fine churches as by its institutions, particularly the enormous semin- 
aries, often standing in extensive grounds, as well as orphanages, 
homes for the aged and infirm, not to speak of the magnificent schools 
and hospitals. Compared with what we have to accustom ourselves 
to in this country, these strike the visitor as positively palatial, while 
the multiplication of bathrooms, or at least ‘showers’ —one per 
person, even in the Orders pledged to poverty, but also apparently to 
cleanliness—is a pleasant surprise. No doubt very different conditions 
could be found in poorer dioceses, but the visitor of modest upbring- 
ing is bound to be impressed by what seems the luxury, or a least 
the elegance, of many presbyteries. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that all this only reflects the general standard of life, which is 
far higher than with us, even for the artisan class, and therefore no 
such odious comparisons are provided as, for instance, often gives a 
bad impression at home between the parson’s huge residence and the 
peasant’s cottage. This standard is also marked in the attire and 
appearance of the priests, smart and slim; for the American in any 
walk of life is in too much hurry to wax fat, however rich he may get. 
In this connection it is an interesting comparison that there the Irish 
manage to rise, whereas here they seem oftener to sink in the social 
scale. 

The churches do not perhaps so obviously reflect the wealth of the 
country, but this is because they were mostly built a generation ago. 
Only a few seem to have been erected lately, and so there are still 
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very few in modernistic style ; though there is among Catholic archi- 
tects, Mr. Barry Byrne, a convinced modernist, whose church of 
Christ the King, at Cork of all places, provides a somewhat unex- 
pected example nearer home. While the Gothic enthusiasm of Ralph 
Adams Cram—strangely enough, himseif not a Catholic—has pro- 
vided a fair number of Catholic churches, there are a few examples of 
perhaps more suitable significance which have adapted the old Colo- 
nial style. St. Patrick’s, New York, with its twin spires, might look 
more impressive if 1t were not now surrounded by skyscrapers, the 
soaring cliffs of the Radio Centre being exactly opposite; but it is a 
tussy kind of Gothic, anyhow. The vast church of the Paulist Fathers, 
in the same city, has little architectural distinction, black without and 
dark within, but with its magnificent altar and baldachino, gleaming 
like ivory and gold (designed by the notorious Stanford White), is 
almost dramatically devotional, and the more so when its services are 
set to its almost theatrical but always moving music. 

Comparison with other communions is not perhaps so impressive 
on this count, for Catholics possess (and some might think it just as 
well) nothing like New York’s Riverside Baptist or Pittsburgh’s 
Presbyterian buildings, each in some respect overdone, but only need- 
ing a short ceremony to make them what they look like, surely 
Catholic. A better example of something more original, native, and 
fitting is to be found in Sacred Heart, Pittsburgh, a church of strong 
simple design, full of suggestive but not too complicated symbolism, 
and with a most impressive high altar, the brilliant hangings of which 
can characteristically be changed by simply pulling a cord. It has, 
what one poor exiled suppliant found most moving, a sanctuary 
floored with a map of the world, done in stone of various colours, 
each taken from the land it represents, with dear little England in the 
very centre, and so, due of course not to favouritism but to the 
Greenwich line, right in front of the Tabernacle. There also, to bring 
in a more important consideration, the Liturgy is celebrated with 
exactness and beauty, while (another point worth noting) the church 
was erected, whether as regards money, material or workmanship, 
from local resources, with not even a whist drive allowed to be held 
for its support. This is somewhat of a rarity, Bingo having much 
prominence in far too many churches, while Hollywood additions to 
ceremonial have even been struggling to gain a foothold here and 
there. There is, however, a break, as well as a spur, provided in the 
newly-formed but splendidly organized Liturgical Movement, well 
advertised by the full Report of its Annual Conferences. This, to- 
gether with the smaller Liturgical Arts Society, is leading the way, 
and will eventually prove, it is to be hoped, irresistible. 
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What of the more interior life? This can be judged by God alone, 
but it has its own unmistakable manifestations, and this is evidenced 
by the enormous number of communions which every parish has to 
provide for. This means in many places as many as ten to twelye 
Masses on Sunday, a lower auditorium enabling two to be celebrated 
at the same time. In one church, and that not in a city, it is reported 
that Holy Communion is administered to over ten thousand every 
Sunday ; there, and in other places, perhaps unfortunately, distribution 
has to go on continuously through the swiftly succeeding Masses. It 
is nO uncommon thing in Lent for business people, men and women, 
to receive Communion at midday, and then to go to their first meal 
that day in what remains of the lunch hour. The crowded Communion 
rails might sometimes appear to disturb devotion, though they need 
not; but they often almost put and end to preaching, especially since 
in only a few places had recourse been made to printed bulletins, with 
the relegation thereto of the provided Masses, which otherwise add 
to the always too lengthy notices. 

The Paulists still keep up their attempts to reach the people by 
preaching, but comparison with their past successes has provoked 
the remark that Father Gillis is the last of the Paulists. This is pre- 
maturely pessimistic. Nevertheless he is almost the only one who can 
now fill their great church, and he not perhaps so easily as once. 
Monsignor Sheen has a national reputation as a preacher ; but there 
seems hardly a third. The whole question is bound up with the prob- 
lem of how to preach to the modern age, which has hardly anywhere 
found a solution. There is therefore need for the society which tries 
to avoid offending susceptibilities by calling itself ‘The League for 


_the More Effective Preaching of tha Word of God’; for, despite all 


else, faith comes still mostly by hearing. 

Something vastly important, and perhaps contributing to this need, 
has been attempted by the new revision of the Bible, of which the 
New Testament has already been published, and must now always 
be used publicly, especially since, to encourage the reading of the 
Scriptures, little pocket manuals have been provided from which a 
daily portion will secure that the Gospels, or the whole of the New 
Testament, will be read through within a year. This new version 
owes its initiation to the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, which 
makes much use of Discussion Groups, presided over, not by priests, 
but by trained laymen. This, no doubt, marks one of the many con- 
cessions to democratic feeling, so strong in America ; though stronger 
perhaps in sentiment than in political enshrinement, social embodi- 
ment or racial equality, but always and everywhere sensitive, and to 
be reckoned with, even among curates! One excellent effort along 
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these lines is to be seen in the various attempts to make the Mass a 
worship in which the people partake, and do not merely watch or 
listlessly listen. One of these attempts is the Dialogue Mass. In one 
church at least it is the custom, once a month, to read the whole of 
the Mass, apart from the Canon, in English, the congregation join- 
ing in all the prayers, at the same time that it is being said in Latin 
at the altar. It can hardly be claimed, however, that this makes for 
a restful devotion, the attempt to be congregational only resulting in 
something more like an infants’ school at its lessons. However only 
experiments are being made, for nothing is long pursued in the States 
if it does not work. 

Of deeper significance is the attempt to teach the people, what the 
Mass itself insists on, that it is their offering, as well as that of the 
sacerdotal priesthood, and this by reviving the Scriptural doctrine of 
the Priesthood of the Laity. This can be safely done now the shock 
of the Reformation claim that there is no other priesthood has passed. 
The preacher at the Confirmation Service previously mentioned sug- 
gested that this Sacrament might be regarded as the ordination of the 
laity to their sacred task of being co-offerers, and not mere spectators, 
of the Mass; and this could be done without jt being thought daring 
and novel, since many quotations to this end were given from recent 
episcopal exhortations and current theological writings. Foremost 
amongst these are to be counted the works of Father Ellard, which 
emphasize not only the obligation to personal devotion as incorpor- 
ated members of the Mystical Body offering the One Sacrifice, but of 
the social duty that this imposes regulating all life. Another Jesuit, 
Father Lord, by his popular tracts and correspondence courses seeks 
to provide the laity with the deepest reasons for faith and practice. 

A more specialised advance along social lines is to be found in the 
tracts published by the Catholic Welfare Association. These go be- 
yond the mere insistence on Justice and Charity, or merely repeating 
the language of the great Social Encyclicals, and condescend to deal 
with specific reforms needed and possible in the States at the present 
time, such as Credit Banks, Co-operative Societies and the establish- 
ment of rural communities. 

These examples of advanced ideas and practice cannot conclude 
without a mention of the forward work attempted in many of the 
Catholic High Schools which provide for all classes and needs. It 
must be noted that in some States the school-leaving age is 18, which 
has the effect that, in a city like Philadelphia, a visitor was asked to 
address, partly by wireless, an audience of as many as 8,500 Catholic 
High School girls, and, characteristically, one of the pupils introduced 
and another thanked the speaker, In some places there is being tried 
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out ‘the progressive school,’ which is designed for primary and ordin- 
ary parish scholars. These are feeling their way, and have yet to 
justify themselves to all critics ; but in one well-known example, that 
of Corpus Christi, New York, where the teachers are University 
graduates as well as members of the Third Order of St. Dominic, can 
be seen an experiment whose success brings hundreds of visitors 
from all parts, and is indeed not only a hopeful experiment on co- 
operative lines, but a moving experience to watch at work. 

In this very brief survey note has only been taken of the more ad- 
vanced or hopeful elements ; for these, even if stilt somewhat sparse 
or unusual, indicate the way growth is developing and the line which 
progress is likely to take. Other eyes, focussed on other elements, 
could find perhaps some things to criticize, and perhaps some to 
deplore. There are obvious dangers the Church must seek to avoid, 
but those on the spot are to be trusted to be sufficiently aware of 
them, and to find the solution better than a passing stranger and 
necessarily superficial observer. The American Church naturally 
stands in danger, if not of succumbing to the worship of the ‘almighty 
dollar,’ yet of allowing it, and mere businesslike efficiency, to count 
for too much. There is also a visibly rising danger to be faced in 
anti-Semitism, of which even some Catholics have rendered them- 
selves suspect ; for if ever this becomes serious the Jews in the States 
are too numerous and too wealthy to take it passively, and blinding 
passions and violent action may be aroused. The National Council for 
Catholics, Jews and Protestants represents a concrete effort to gain 
mutual understanding and to defend common beliefs and interests. It 
has, however, yet to win the full support of the hierarchy, some of 
whom suspect that it may take off the pressure and duty of making 
converts, though some bishops openly espouse it and speak for it. It 
would be a great gain if this venture could have its basis and pur- 
pose more carefully drawn up and more authoritatively supported. 
There is no doubt that Catholics stand only to gain from it, and are 
thus less likely to become what one well-known supporter calls ‘ an 
intellectual and spiritual Ghetto,’ while the whole community would 
be taught a needed lesson in religious toleration. 

The Catholic Church has yet to overcome the deeply entrenched 
colour antipathy, but for this the Inter-Racial Committee is working 
hard. But it is a loss, as well as a reproach, that so far the Catholic 
Church has been able to attract so few of these numerous citizens of 
the States. But if they are ever to be won, they must be allowed more 
self-expression than other Catholics seem to crave, and especially 
must they be allowed to sing. The Liturgical Revival has not. yet 
found out how to make people sing even the Creed, and it naturally 
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has little interest, and perhaps less liking, for popular vernacular 
hymns. But even when these are used for processionals the congre- 
gation does not join in, and indeed cannot, for there seems to exist 
no equally comprehensive or commonly used hymn-book. But work 
among negroes is being heroically undertaken, especially by the Holy 
Ghost Fathers, and dramatically by the Baroness de Hueck in the 
notorious Harlem district. Amongst the almost as needy down-and- 
out whites there must be mentioned not only Dorothy Day’s sacrificial 
and saintly adventure with her House of Hospitality, but constructive 
movements to get the city dwellers, who so swell the unemployable 
and criminal classes, back to the land. 

One other obvious danger is that the ordinary parish priest has not 
only enough work to run his local church and its societies, but he has 
such numbers to deal with, and such successes to rejoice over, that 
there is no natural incentive to look further afield. There are, how- 
ever, not only the great Catholic Charity ‘drives’ and the Community 
Chests to which all contribute, and in which all share, but Foreign 
Missions are widely and enthusiastically supported ; and fortunately, 
in present world conditions, for it is to the States that the Church 
will have to look in the near future for both men and money, if the 
latter does not suddenly take to itself wings and fly away. For there 
is not only the world-famous Maryknoll, but, amongst others, the 
Society of the Divine Word is training a considerable body of 
splendidly simple and utterly devoted men. 

Half the population of the States is now revealed to have no church 
connection or professed religion; the day of the more fantastic and 
extravagant sects is now waning ; the denominations are weakening 
in their basis, their impulses, and their resources; it is time for 
Catholics to step in and attempt the re-evangelization_ of the masses 
and the conversion of America to the full Catholic Faith. The Catholic 
Church in the States has a chance before it such as no Church any- 
where has had since Constantine ; but it must be seized now, or perhaps 
lost for generations ; and then to open the way not only to unbelief 
and chaos, but to anarchy and decline. To undertake this great task 
the Orders, especially the Franciscans and Dominicans, need to re- 
cover their original inspiration and, perhaps, return to their particular 
expression of life and activity. But also more must be attempted by 
the ordinary parish priest. Brooklyn Diocese here sets an excellent 
example, as has been already indicated; and its fruitful efficiency is 
secured by grouping together a number of churches, and setting aside 
one priest in each group to give his whole time to the convert prob- 
lem. Open classes are held each week during the winter, to which 
anyone may come, and ask questions, without it being expected they 
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will finally proceed to seek reception into the Church. Large rallies 
are held of all who come to the classes, and the free, frank and 
friendly atmosphere generated by these means between converts and 
those still enquiring, and especially between the official platform and 
the enthusiastic audience, is something to be felt for its capacity and 
promise to be understood. An army of the very best kind of priests 
is wanted for the forward movement America needs, as well as for 
ordinary parish work. 

So there we bid farewell to our survey, but never to diminish, as 
we hope only to increase by it amongst others, our interest and sym- 
pathy, our admiration and hope for the Catholic Church in the States. 
God continue to bless and prosper it, as indeed God must be thanked 
that it stands already in that land of new adventure and still some- 
what doubtful attainment, a rock amid stormy seas and sinking 
sands. 

W. E. Orcnarb.. 


THE PROBLEM OF PROPHECY 
(A letter written during the Great War.) 


Dear X, 


The questions you put require delicate handling. I will first of 
all set them down and then humbly adventure upon an answer. 

‘In the Dublin Review Fr. Thurston writes that St. Vincent Ferrer 
worked miracles in support of his contention that the end of the 
world was then imminent. And yet the Church tells us that God 
cannot deceive. What else did He do on that occasion? 

‘My confessor maintains the dogma that God cannot deceive; 
but he says that this need not necessarily mean that under no cir- 
cumstances whatever God may not have reasons of his own for mak- 
ing an exception. This staggers me altogether; and has led to my 
giving up the sacraments. How can I go on with this doubt in my 
mind? If God who is Truth can sometimes deceive, how can I ever 
know when He is not doing so? ’ 

There are two points of enquiry: (a) Some prophecies though 


_ vouched for by miracles seem to be false; (b) God sometimes seems 


to deceive us by false prophecies. 


I. 


Some prophecies, though vouched for by miracles, seem to be 
false, 
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It is to be remembered that this seeming difficulty is not peculiar 
to the prophecies of the saints, such as St. Vincent Ferrer, St. Ber- 
nard, and others. St. Thomas Aquinas and St. John of the Cross, 
approaching the subject along the theological and the mystical paths, 
pcint out the classical examples of Jonas prophesying the destruc- 
tion of Nineve, and of the unfulfilled prophecies of Isaias and 
Jeremias. 

One of the most satisfactory replies to the difficulty is to be found, 
strangely enough, in the mystical work, The Ascent of Mount Car- 
mel, by St. John of the Cross. The five chapters, xvi-xx, are such 

‘consummate wisdom that they should be re-published by themselves 
in the interests of orthodox and common-sense mysticism. It is to 
their further value that in all their teaching they follow St. Thomas 
Aquinas, who, as we are told on Carmelite authority, was the 
teacher of St. John of the Cross. 

The very titles of these chapters are significant : 

xvi. On imaginary apprehension, supernaturally represented to 
the fancy. They cannot be proximate means of union with 
God. 

xvii. Of the ends and way of God in communicating spiritual 
blessings to the soul through the Interior Senses. 

xviii. How souls are injured because their spiritual directors do 
not guide them aright through these visions. How these 
visions, though from God, become occasions of Error. 

xix. Visions, Revelations and Locutions, though from God, may 
deceive. Proofs from Holy Scripture. 

xx. Proofs from Scripture that the’ Divine Locutions, though al- 
ways true, are not always certain in their causes. 


Fr. Zimmermann, O.C.D., is our warrant for saying that St. Joha 
of the Cross, ‘ though not what one would term a scholar, was in- 
timately acquainted with the Summa of ‘St. Thomas Aquinas.” 
The chapters in which St. John of the Cross deals with unfulfilled 
prophecies are little more or less than a commentary on two articles 
of the Summa entitled : 
‘ Whether a prophet always discerns between what he says 
through his own spirit and what through the spirit of prophecy.’ 
‘Whether anything that is prophetically known and an- 
nounced can be false..’ 
(Summa Theologica 2%28e Pars., Qu. 17r, Art. 5 and 6.) 





1 Essays on The Development of Mysticism in the Carmelite Order (London, 
Baker, 1906, p. 13). 
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We may gather a few principles from these two masters of the 
soul : 

1. Prophecies or revelations, when vouchsafed by God, are not 
ends in themselves. They are meant to issue, not in some mental 
satisfaction, but in some moral improvement. Their chief aim is 
not to give us pleasure or even to afford us information, but to make 
us better. 

2. In every vouchsafed and ‘uttered prophecy there is the substan- 
tial element in the prophecy and the non-substantial element in the 
prophecy. For example, there is the substantial and non-substantial 
element in the prophecy of the coming Messias. That the Messias 
was to come belonged to the very substance of the prophecy and 
revelation. But the manner, time and other circumstances of his 
coming belonged to what was non-substantial. So, too, it would 
seem that some early Christians thought the world was soon coming 
to an end. 

3. In every received revelatiom there is the revelation as given 
and the revelation as received. Man’s mind is not merely passive 
under a divine communication; it is extremely active. In its acti- 
vity it can impart into the truth revealed elements that are not of 
the substance of the revelation. This is the consoling doctrine of 
St. Thomas and St. John of the Cross. 

4. To illustrate this from the life of St. Vincent Ferrer, O.P. : 
As you may know, he lived at a time when the Church suffered the 
unique trial of seeing three claimants of the Papacy. So obscure 
was the question that even the saints themseives were divided. St. 
Catherine of Siena thought one claimant was Pope; St. Vincent 
Ferrer was a warm supporter of another. 

At the height of :he schism St. Vincent Ferrer, who had been a 
professor rather than a preacher, had a wonderful vision. He saw 
God prepared to strike the sinful world. He saw antichrist actively 
stirring up the souls of men. No wonder his vision was of so sombre 
a character that it drove the saint to the brink of death. When 
antichrist does come he can scarcely find the Church and world in 
a worse state than when the unity of the Church, its best witness’ 
to the world, was represented by three claimants. 

It was clear to the Saint that he must quit his professor’s chair 
in the school-room and even his preacher’s pulpit in the church in 
order to go out into the highways and the byeways with a message 
of ‘ Repent for the Kingdom of God is at hand.’ 

The chief end of his vision and of his preaching was the moral 
conversion of the people. As a matter of history it is probable that 
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no apostle since the time of our Blessed Lord has had such an effect 
on Europe as this man who found himself commissioned by God to 
remind men of their last end. The spiritual success of his preaching 
was the achieved end of his vision. 

If he seemed to lay stress upon the imminence of the world’s des. 
truction, this did not belong to the substance of his preaching. Nor 
did the authentic miracles or prophecies make this destruction cer- 
tain. They did but guarantee the substantial truth of the preacher’s 
message and lend weight to his call to penance. 

Fr. Thurston, when calling attention to St. Vincent’s prophecy, 
written in a letter to Pope Benedict XIII (de Luna), might have 
given us the wise and humble words with which the Saint brings 
his letter to a close. ‘ Most Holy Father, this is what I preach 
about the time of Antichrist and the end of the world as I go about 
the world; under the correction and judgment of your Holiness, 
whom may the Most High happily save, as you desire. Amen.’ 

Thus firstly the end of all prophecy and preaching, to wit, the 
conversion of souls, was brought about by St, Vincent. Secondly, 
the substantial element of the prophecy, to wit, the approaching 
destruction of all men, and God’s anger with sin, was made clear 
and emphatic. 

There was a personal and ron-substantial element in the prophecy, 
due to the Saint’s own personal opinion. This the Saint humbly 
submitted to the judgment and authority of the Vicar of Christ. 

I find nothing in all this that should try the loyal mind; or nothing 
so trying to my faith as the divided Church or my own personal sin- 
fulness. 

Moreover, the Saint’s full-hearted and humble submission to the 

authority of the Church in such a century and under such bewilder- 
ing circumstances is an example that far outweighs the slender per- 
sonal misjudgments of his apostolic heart. 
_ That the full honours of canonisation were afterwards given to 
a man who for years was the chief supporter of Benedict XIII, and 
were given by those who looked on Benedict XIII as Antipope, is 
one of those consoling facts that show the Church to be a true Alma 
Mater. If they show the Church to be very human in its weakness, 
they equally show that the human weakness of the Church is sup- 
ported by a tenderness and strength that are divine. 


Il. 


I believe that the words of the theologian you consulted must 
have conveyed a false impression; or you must have given a false 
expression to what you understood. 
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God cannot directly deceive men. But he can allow them to de- 
ceive themselves. Ali error contains our own will. Error is a de- 
liberate assent to what is not true; it is a deliberate going beyond 
evidence. The psychology of truth, untruth, certainty, doubt, ig- 
norance, error is very delicate and choice. Not everyone is fitted 
to grasp it. Many people lay the blame of error or deception upon 
someone who has merely put something forward for what it is worth; 
with the result that someone else has accepted it for more than 
it is worth. One man may make a silver-plated watch-case with- 
out any desire to deceive. Another, on looking upon it, may take 
it to be pure silver. The former cannot be said to have deceived 
the latter; the latter has deceived himself. 

In allowing the human mind of a prophet to make some false 
judgments about what is non-substantial to a vision or prophecy, 
God is not guilty of deceiving anyone. At most he allows them to 
be deceived. Herein as elsewhere he acts in accordance with the 
Nature he has given us. We all deceive ourseives a hundred times 
a day, about matters of no great moment; yet we do not feel that 
the God, who made us with this fallible nature, is unjust or untrue. 
Our fallibility is not a curse. It may even be a blessing. It is, 
at least, our nature. In accepting it humbly we have the opportu- 
nity of learning that meekness and lowliness of heart to which the 
Master himself invites us. 

Thus we may be quite assured that in all the matters which we 
must believe under pain of disloyalty to God, there is no deception. 
The Creed is not a matter of private vision, vouchsafed to one who 
could fall from truth in receiving it himself or in communicating it 
to others. 

The visions and prophecies of individuals, even of saints, are not 
matters of our faith. Canonisation passes no judgment on the au- 
thenticity of so-called visions. After a saint has been raised upon 
the altar we are free to accept or reject the visions he has claimed 
to see, or the prophecies he has thought well to utter. 

Is there anything here inconsistent with a full-hearted belief in 
the One True God who has set up his Church in our midst as the 
Pillar and the Ground of Truth? 

Vincent McNass, O.P. 
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ST. JOHN OF THE CROSS 


‘The most pure suffering leads to the most pure and deepest 
knowledge.’ — SpiriTuAL CANTICLE. 


Tue first monastery of the Carmelite Friars of St. Teresa’s Reform 
consisted of a small house with a porch for church, one single room 
for dormitory, a kitchen which also served as the refectory, and a 
garret for choir. Its roof leaked, and in winter the snow would fall 
on the coarse habit of Fray Juan, who had changed his name of St. 
Mathias to John of the Cross, for it was the Cross with which he was 
in love, and the mystic teaching he gave to the Church is sealed with 
the sign of our salvation. 

Mystics, alas, seem to be en vogue again among writers Christian 
and otherwise — alas, because mysticism by its very name seems to 
suggest mystery, dark and wonderful experiences, losing oneself in 
the One or the All (it does not matter which), tempting men to 
spiritual experiments which can only end in disaster. But mysticism 
is nothing of the kind, and anyone who tongs for mystic experiences 
or who would understand Christian mystics with such notions in his 
head is grievously deceived. ‘Do not seek Christ except on the Cross,’ 
St. John once said to one of his friars, and the Christian mystic who 
always seeks God through Christ, will also be found only on the Cross. 

There is, perhaps, no other Saint whose life as well as whose doc- 
trine bear the imprint of the Cross so openly, so challengingly even, 
as the life and the writings of St. John, whom the Church calls in the 
Collect of his Feast ‘ Perfectae sui abnegationis et Crucis amatorem.’ 
The Ascent of Mount Carmel and the Dark Night of the Soul trace 
but the Via Crucis of the soul aiming at perfection—the way of 
purification so painful and so intense that they seem to belong to the 
flames of purgatory rather than to this earth. At the very outset of 
this Via Dolorosa —and there is none other leading to the Mount of 
Vision—the Saint asks no less than complete renunciation. Are you 
attached to a friend or to a book, to some food or to a rosary? Cast 
it away, or all else will be useless. What a task for the will, what a 
continual watch to be kept on thoughts, desires, affections, what 
continual sacrifices for the soul. Not big sacrifices —that would be 
comparatively easy —but small ones, dull ones, known to none but 
God, day by day, hour by hour. . . . For this is the rule of life the 
inexorable Carmelite sets before all those who would aspire to Mystic 
Union : ‘ Strive always, not after that which is most easy, but after 
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that which is most difficult, Not after that which is most pleasant, 
but after that which is most unpleasant. Not after that which is con- 
soling, but after that which is afflictive. Not after great things; but 
after little things.’ Those are indeed hard sayings, opening out not 
on a vista of divine thrills but of spiritual drudgery, agere contra, 
always, everywhere, in all things. Yes, in all things—not only in 
material things, but, if possible, even more in spiritual things. That 
would be poor detachment which rejects material joys only to fill itself 
with Consolation in prayer. 

True devotion, according to St. John, consists in ‘the annihilation 
of all sweetness in God, in dryness, in distaste, in trouble, which is 
the real spiritual cross.’ And his. worst thunders are reserved for 
those who hanker after sensible consolations: ‘They seek only for 
delights, but this is not self-denial, nor detachment of spirit, but 
rather spiritual gluttony. They render themselves spiritually enemies 
of the cross of Christ, for true spirituality seeks for bitterness rather 
than sweetness in God, and inclines to suffering rather than to con- 
solation.’ No, there are no fine feelings even in the first steps on the 
way of contemplation, when meditation has ceased, and the soul is 
left bewildered in emptiness, passing her hours of prayer in helpless 
realization that she can neither think nor feel nor imagine any more, 
as in the days when she first began to be drawn to the things of God. 
Then prayer itself becomes drudgery, a sheer submission of the will 
to God who is neither felt nor enjoyed —only served. For one thing 
only is necessary for men: ‘To deny themselves in earnest, inwardly 
and outwardly, giving themselves up to suffer for Christ’s sake, 
annihilating themselves utterly. That spirituality, therefore, which 
would travel in sweetness, is, in my opinion, worth nothing.’ 

For prayer means seeking God, not self, and the less our emotions 
enter in, the less our desires are satisfied, the more it crucifies, and 
the nearer we shall be to him who was crucified for us, though we 
may think we are farther away. And this dryness may go on for 
months, for years. But at last, when we have passed through this 
bitter furnace in which our spiritual selfishness has been purged, we 
shall arrive in the land beloved by all psychologists and romantics far 
more than by the mystics themselves, the land of visions and locu- 
tions, levitations and ecstasies; and we remember the scene in the 
parlour of the monastery of the Incarnation at Avila, when a stupefied 
nun surprised St. Teresa and her confessor, St. John of the Cross, 
each raised into the air on either side of the grille. Yes, God works 
wonderful things in his Saints—yet they are, after all, but physical 
effects of spiritual causes, and what are they compared with God? 
Very little indeed to St. John. For when the soul gets attached to 
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their sweetness she leaves the one sure way, the way of renunciation, 
and may even fall into spiritual pride. Therefore she must continue 
to walk the hard road of detachment, humbly receiving those graces 
without desiring them or glorying in them —for to.St. John of the 
Cross, as to St, Paul, there is but one thing in which the soul may 
lawfully glory : the Cross of Christ. 

When God sees the soul willing to forsake all for him, he will not 
withhold that cup of suffering by which even the roots of imperfection 
will be removed. Then she enters on that mysterious path which the 
Saint calls the Night of the Spirit, and which is none other than the 
intense light of infused contemplation. For the soul is still imperfect, 
and when the rays of Divine purity beat against her, she can only 
perceive them as darkness, and, becoming aware of her misery as 
never before, the shadows of death and hell fall upon her, and cast 
her into depths of suffering vouchsafed only to those called to the 
highest union. For he who would be united to his Lord already in this 
world must drink the Cup that he drank and suffer the desolation that 
he suffered on the Cross. For the ascent of Mount Carmel is the 
ascent of Mount Calvary, and though St. John of the Cross did not 
receive the Stigmata in his body, as St. Francis on Mount Alvernia, 
he received them in very truth in his soul. We know only what 
happened to the outward man when the Carmelite friar of the Reform 
was thrown into the dark cell of the monastery of his mitigated 
brethren in Toledo, kept a prisoner on bread and water, his clothes, 
which were never changed, clotted with the blood that streamed from 
his shoulders under the disciplines administered to him—deprived of 
Mass, and saying his office standing on a bench, holding his breviary 
against the glimmer of light that came through a loophole under the 
roof, 

But we know nothing of the sufferings of his soul, though we may 
guess, for they are described in the Dark Night with a scientific 
precision that in its objectivity bears the stamp of a deep personal 
experience. For the nearer the soul is to the uncreated Light the 
deeper the mystic darkness that enshrouds her, when Divine Truth 
reveals to her the abyss of human unworthiness and permits the 
devil to try his fiercest onslaughts on the chosen servant who is to be 
raised to the summit of mystical life. Then the soul, tried in the fur- 
nace, seems to lose all her faculties and all her discernment, thinking 
herself to have succumbed to temptation when really she has heroic- 
ally resisted, and to be an outcast from Divine Mercy, which is in 
fact showering ineffable graces upon her. In the dark cell of Toledo, 
in utter desolation of spirit, John of the Cross was purified from the 
last dross of the earth. And in the same dark cell was composed his 
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first work, the Spiritual Canticle, that wondrous song of the soul 
admitted at last to the Mystic Marriage : 


The bride has entered 

The pleasant and desirable garden, 

And there reposes to her heart’s content ; 
Her neck reclining 

On the sweet arms of the Beloved. 


The time has come when the soul need no longer be afraid of 
delusion, for neither the flesh nor the devil can enter into the inner 
chamber of that interior castle where, all her deepest desires now 
being fulfilled beyond all human thought, she cries out in ecstasy : 
‘My sole occupation is Love.’ My sole occupation is Love. . . yet 
it would seem to a man seeing the Saint kneeling in that terrible cell, 
in hunger and darkness, that his sole occupation was suffering. And 
so it is. On the Cross of Calvary Divine Love and human suffering 
became indissolubly united, and will remain so to the end. For suffer- 
ing does not cease with the. Mystic Marriage. It goes on; it increases 
with the longing of the soul to become more and more like her Divine 
Master. ‘ To suffer or to die,’ said St. Teresa; ‘ He knows ‘nothing 
who knows not how to suffer for the love of God,’-said St. John of 
the Cross. But how can it be, we may ask, that a soul that enjoys 
the constant union with God can still suffer iatensely? That does 
indeed pass human understanding. But as the Beatific Vision did not 
prevent the Sacred Humanity of Our Lord from suffering more deeply 
than any man, so the Mystic Union does not hinder the Saints from 
drinking the Cup that he drank. 

In the years that followed his imprisonment at Toledo troubles and 
hostility both from outside and from inside the new Carmelite Reform 
were a source of constant suffering to St. John. But amidst all 
contradictions he poured out his soul in the Living Flame of Love, 
singing the praises of the Blessed Trinity, for ‘O wonder! the soul 
is now overflowing with the divine waters which run from it as from 
an abundant fountain unto everlasting life.’ Yet in the midst of the 
wonders of his inner life he grasped the Cross more firmly; gentle 
towards others, he gave no rest to his wearied body, so that. his 
brethren wondered how he could practise such austerities and live. 

And that the death of his Saint might be even more precious in the 
sight of God, before his life ended the cup of bitterness was filled to 
overflowing, and his constant prayers for humiliations and sufferings 
were abundantly heard. In the last year of his life he was deprived 
of all his offices by his brethren, who suddenly turned against him; 
he retired to Pefiuela, one of the most austere houses of Carmel, to 
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finish his life as the least of the members of the Order he had himself 
done so much to restore. But even this was not enough. Owing to 
the hatred of one of the friars to whom he had once administered a 
well-deserved rebuke, the rumour was spread about that all his 
sanctity had been sham, and falsified evidence was collected against 
him. When the trouble was at its height, God added to it a painful 
illness. He was ordered to leave the unhealthy climate of Pefiuela, 
and so chose as his dying place a monastery where he knew the prior 
was hostile to him, that he might not miss the last chance of increas- 
ing his cross. There, covered with sores, unable to move, speaking 
with difficulty, and treated harshly almost to the end, he lived through 
long weeks of desolation, before at last he went to ‘chant matins in 
Heaven’ where Love reigns alone and suffering is no more. 

How is such a life to be borne, we, who are not mystics, may ask ; 
a life that seems to consist of nothing but suffering and renunciation ? 
It is borne, and joyfully borne, only by Love. Not by that cheap 
emotional counterfeit which we usually understand by this word, now 
so dishonoured in human language, but by that wondrous love which 
resides in the will and flows from there into the depths of our being, 
that love which is a spark of the boundless fire of the Divine Love 
burning in the deep mysteries of the Blessed Trinity, the love which 
created and redeemed the world. For the love of the mystic is that 
caritas of St. Paul’s glorious chapter in the first Epistle to the 
Corinthians, the love that suffereth all things, because it seeketh not 
its own. Love and suffering, indissolubly bound: take away from 
Christianity the love of suffering, the love of the Cross, and you will 
take the heart out of the Mystical Body and be left with that lifeless 
corpse which passes so often in the world for the religion of the 
Crucified. But St. John of the Cross, as every true mystic, lived very 
near the Divine Heart and knew Its secret. For the Lord said, ‘ Take 
upon you your cross’; and his Apostle answered, ‘I am crucified to 
the world,’ and his Church chants her triumphal hymn through the 
ages, O Crux, Ave. 

H. C. Graer. 
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MARIE-JEAN-JOSEPH LATASTE, O.P. 


LaTAsTE? The name will probably only recall the Marie Lataste 
who provides the sole entry under that heading in the Catholic En- 
cyclopedia. She was a lay-sister of the Society of the Sacred Heart, 
and has recently been bracketed, oddly enough, with Pascal and The 
Sadhu Sundar Singh in a recent Pelican book. Marie-Jean-Joseph 
is, of course, another Lataste altogether, a Dominican friar. And 
if it be added that he was the founder of the Congregation of 
Bethany, even that does not help very much; for the Encyclopedia 
is agair silent, and no account of that work has, so far as I know, 
yet been published in English. There are two good French books 
about it, and we must hope for translation or something original on 
our side. Meanwhile, it is time that something, however inadequate, 
was said, for Father Lataste and his foundation are remarkable 
among the many remarkable names and works associated with the 
Dominican revival in France. 

Alcide Lataste was born at Cadillac-sur-Garonne on September 5th, 
1832, seven years before Lacordaire took the Dominican habit in 
Rome. He joined the Order seven years after the canonical erection 
of the province of France; and before he had completed twelve years 
of religious life or his thirty-seventh year he was dead. Had that 
short religious life been five years shorter, there would have been 
little enough to write: that he was regarded as a good religious, 
that he was a promising preacher, that he lived as other young 
Dominicans lived. Some signs there were of what he was to be- 
come, but they would probably have passed unperceived; what was 
noticed was curiously misread even to near the end. Only after 
the event would the details be pieced together, the pattern be dis- 
cerned. 

He began his schooling in the Petit Séminaire at Bordeaux. Later, 
apparently at the wish of his father, he was sent to a diocesan school 
which prepared boys both for the professions and for the Church, 
and was entered as a lay boy. His reports were not entirely reas- 
suring : there was no serious fault of character, but the boy lacked 
steadiness and his heart was better than his head. Years after- 
wards—only three years before his death, in fact, and a propos of 
the scheme which was to make the estimate seem very much at fault 
—the Master General wrote that in the province he had the reputa- 
tion for being warm-hearted and impulsive, but utopian and not cut 
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out to be an organiser. But this was far in the future when, at six- 
teen, he found himself faced with the Superior’s considered opinion 
that he had no vocation to the priesthood. Even at that age the 
loss of a purpose which had been long taken for granted and to 
which no alternative had even been considered was something of a 
shock. But the sense of disappointment weakened, desire for the 
priesthood died, and he accustomed himself to the prospect of a lay 
career with a thoroughness which he came to regret. The second 
stage of his life was opening. 

Alcide Lataste went from school to the department of Direct Taxa- 
tion, serving in offices at Bordeaux, Privas and Pau, finally becom- 
ing Surveyor at Nérac in 1856. All idea of the priesthood had gone, 
but there was nothing of the nominal Christian about him. Already 
he was showing signs of an attraction to the spiritually neglected 
and abandoned. His activity in S.V.P. Conferences was perhaps 
not unusual among the keener Catholics, but both at Privas and at 
Pau he began something of an apostolate among the soldiers in 
barracks. But a change was impending. At Privas he fell in love. 
For some reason his parents refused to allow an engagement, and 
his move to Pau even seems to have been due to their representa- 
tions. He submitted, and prayed for guidance, hoping that all would 
yet come right. He received an unmistakable answer when, in 1855, 
the girl he loved died of typhoid. The blow was severe, but the spirit 
in which he had prayed remained. His spiritual life intensified, be- 
came more regular. He felt that he must either enter the religious 
life—the thought of the secular priesthood does not seem to have 
recurred to him—or live in the world a life of devotion and special 
service of the poor. Much reflection followed. He paid a visit to 
the family of the girl he had loved and prayed in her room; his de- 
sire for the religibus life increased. Finally, by now at Nérac 
as Surveyor, he set himself to consider the rules of different religious 
orders. The needle ceased to swing and pointed to the Order of 
Preachers. There followed a retreat at the Dominican house at Bor- 
deaux, and in 1857 he entered the noviciate. 

The next stage—noviciate, profession, studies, common life—is, 
with personal differences, that of every young Dominican. In view 
of the judgment passed on his character at school, certain details are 
worth mention. His determination of purpose was marked » he did 
not apply for long leave from his office in order to try his vocation, 
but resigned at once. Threatened with inability to become a priest 
through illness, he would resolve to be a lay-brother. His purpose 
in entering the Order had been not to do this or that, but simply 
to do the will of God. It was no impulsive romanticist who prayed 
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in his first fervour as a novice, ‘ With thy grace I will accept suffer- 
ing, but do not count on me to make myself suffer.’ The general 
impression is by no means of instability or merely emotional force. 
Less easy to weigh, but surely counting for much, is the influence 
of the district in which he did his studies. Lacordaire had brought 
the Dominicans back to Saint-Maximin, and there Marie-Jean-Joseph 
was in the country of St. Mary Magdalen, a saint particularly ven- 
erated in his Order. It is unthinkable that la Sainte-Baume and its 
pilgrimage should not have had their effect upon him. The name and 
thought of the saint must have been constantly present to his mind. 
Indeed, we know from a letter of 1862 that he had felt an attraction 
fur the degraded and lost, had realised how much sin was due to a 
misguided search for happiness and how far penitent love might 
travel. There were already faint signs of the future, and the union 
of innocence and penitence in the hcuse of Bethany had already made 
ail impression on his mind. In 1863 he was ordained priest and as- 
signed to Bordeaux. There followed the usual round of work—re- 
treats, missions, sermons. And then came the turning point, when 
the direction of all that had gone before suddenly became plain to 
him and his work stood revealed. The last stage, a stage that did 
not end with his death, had begun. 

In September, 1864, Father Lataste was sent to give a retreat to 
the women in the convict prison at Cadillac-sur-Garonne. It was not 
perhaps a very promising field, and he confessed later that he had 
had little hope of doing much good. But this retreat was to have 
great results, and fix the course of his ideas for the rest of his life 
The results of the retreat were, in fact, twofold. It was, to begin 
with, a success: out of 380 women prisoners, 340 received the sac- 
raments. But not only this: the preacher himself learned a great 
deal, and what he learned haunted his thoughts and prayers. He 
learned how large a part weakness and ignorance had played in those 
disastrous lives. He learned how greatly many of them had been 
siuned against; and that they were not the only ones who were 
guilty, but only the ones who had been punished. They were, in- 
deed, sometimes less criminal in type than many of the women serv- 
ing short sentences, professional criminals who knew the ropes too 
well to get into the convict prisons. Moreover, the effect of a long 
sentence was, for good or ill, likely to be more profound and lasting. 
And among these women he found some who had undergone real 
conversion, and were transmuting their enforced imprisonment by 
deliberate penitential acceptance ; who forgave and prayed for those 
who had wronged them; who had a real desire to leave the world 
when they left the prison, and give themselves to God. When they 
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left the prison—that was the thought that haunted him. What was 
to happen to such women when they wete discharged What sort 
of chance would they have? They would be faced with the alterna- 
tive of a retura to their ordinary lie, or of going to a refuge. A re- 
turn to the world was almost bound to end in disaster. Old condi- 
tions, rendered tenfold more difficult and dangerous by the known 
fact of conviction and imprisonment, would be more than they could 
resist, as they well knew. On the other hand, conversion was real. 
They might be spiritual convalescents, but they were no longer spiri- 
tually diseased. Were they to be permanently relegated to a kind of 


inferiority? But penitent sinners had become saints. St. Mary Mag-. 


daien was a patron of the Dominican Order. ‘ God does not ask what 
we were,’ he told them, ‘before giving himself to us; he is only 
moved by what we are now.’ And again, ‘ the prize is not for those 
who have never fallen, but for those who run farthest.’ It was not 
a case, with those of whom he was thinking, of trying to convert. 
That had been done, though much would remain to do and the battle 
was not over; but the need was not for yet more punishment. They 
had had enough of suffering and tears. As things were, it seemed 
that whether in the world or not they would be set apart for the rest 
of their lives. It was all very well to say that they had paid the 
penalty and could turn over a new leaf; in practice they would be 
marked. The law might declare itself satisfied, but of real rehabi- 
litation, whether moral or social, there was little hope. Rehabilita- 
tion: the word almost suggested itself. It was the key-word of the 
idea. What could be done? 

‘ From the very first,’ wrote Father Lataste, ‘ when I was praying 
for them before the Blessed Sacrament, God suddenly inspired me 
with the idea of this work almost as distinctly as it exists to-day.’ 
The rest of his life was to be dominated by the desire, the urgent 
need, to express that idea in act. The full story of that expression 
is beyond the scope of a short article; but it happened that the plan 
which the founder worked out proved to need no serious modification 
as the work took form and developed. This is indeed one of its 
most remarkable features. Most human schemes need a good deal 
of adjustment when they are translated into practical life and have 
to meet the changes of time. And this was a plan combining bold- 
ness of conception with close attention to detail. The work to be 
done was admittedly difficult and delicate; the means to be adopted 
struck many as rash. Only a rare combination of heart and head 
could hope for success, and anything like romanticism or sentiment- 
alism would be fatal. That ideal and realisation were able to keep 
such close company is surprising when we reflect that the founder 
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had been judged ‘to lack just those qualities which were most essen- 
tial. He was thought unlikely to be a good organiser; yet the or- 
ganisation of Bethany was careful, not-to say intricate. He had been 
judged to err on the side of heart and to be rather utopian; yet 
Bethany displays no less prudence than daring. What, then, was 
the ‘ idea of this work ’? 

In a sentence, it was to offer penitent women complete rehabilita- 
tion in a joint religious life of innocent and penitent, of Martha and 
Mary, in a new house of Bethany. The goal would be the assimila- 
tion of penitent to innocent; but because this would always take time 
and might not be possible for all, penitent and innocent should be 
indistinguishable to the world outside. In all the penitents who sought 
admission to Bethany there would be a real desire, a real change of. 
direction, but there would inevitably be a long way to go and great 
need of formation before desire would issue in consistent action. ‘This 
formation would be the work of the innocent. ‘ Give me,’ wrote the 
founder, ‘a few women of unblemished reputation and undefiled 
heart who, impelled by a generous resolve to walk in the steps of 
the Master, do not disdain to stoop, as he did, to poor degraded 
women to hold out a hand to them and comfort them; and even 
more, women who, winning them over and gradually raising them, 
consent to share fully with them the glory of their own purity and 
submit in return to share in a measure their dishonour if any still 
clings to them. If I am given sugh women, the dream has become 
reality and Jesus has successors in the rehabilitation of fallen souls ; 
and the House of Bethany has begun, for that is the name we shall 
give to this work.’ 

One might almost say that he was given little else. Authority 
showed signs of alarm at the idea of this new and hazardous kind 
of religious life. Even sympathy went with grave doubts of its prac- 
ticability. The ‘ utopian’ met it all with high Christian realism : 
‘if we got nothing but encouragement and sympathy, where would 
the mark of the Cross be?’ ‘ Things are going almost too well,’ 
he wrote a little later, ‘1 am afraid lest the seal of our Lord should 
vanish gradually.’ Money came in, enough to make possible a life 
of primitive poverty. But he was given the women he had asked 
for, and Bethany began, on August 14th, 1866, at Frasnes-le- 
Chdteau near Besancon. This article must not attempt to be a his- 
tory of the Congregation of Bethany, but even the veriest mention 
of the work demands that Mother Henri-Dominique should be named 
—Mother Henri-Dominique, Superior of the first house and for forty- 
one years Superior-General of the Dominicans of Bethany. Within 
three years of the foundation Father Lataste was saying : ‘ Be always 
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very united to your Mother. Once upon a time there were two to 
look after you, now there will only be one.” And on March roth, 
1869, he died. 

Bethany grew, and grew, a= has been said, without serious modi- 
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SociIALIsM, NATIONAL OR INTERNATIONAL. By Franz Borkenau. 
(Routledge; 5s.) 


‘The fact is,’ says Dr. Borkenau at the beginning of his final 
chapter, ‘ that labour internationalism has so far proved one of the 
most futile ideologies ever cherished. The real trend of things has 
gone exactly counter to it, and the labour movement itself has had 
over and over again to bow to nationalist trends not only because 
it was not strong enough to counter them, but because they coincided 
with its own most urgent interests.’ A completely new interna- 
tionalism is, in his view, necessary, an internationalism that far 
transcends all existing party outlooks. ‘ The world will not be re- 
constructed by labour or by the Tories, by capital or by the Prole- 
tariat. It will be reconstructed by the United States and by Britain 
in ever closer union.’ To Labour is conceded only the possibility 
ot finding such an order ‘ easier to promote’ than the Tories are 
likely to find it. 

It is always difficult to review fairly a short and controversial 
book by a learned writer. The task is not made easier on the pre- 
sent occasion by the emotion or amalgam of emotions under which 
Dr. Borkenau appears to be labouring. For example, his chapter 
on ‘ Socialist Internationalism before 1914’ condenses into thirty 
masterly pages information that students might pursue in vain 
through a dozen histories. Yet no sooner has he to catch sight 
of Soviet Russia than his voice rises to a scream, though whether 
because of that country’s alleged! loyalty or disloyalty to traditional 
Marxism never securely emerges. And in his treatment of the 
British Labour Party he becomes so obsessed with the nationalistic 
attitude adopted by British Trade Unions towards European refu- 
gees that he hopelessly confuses two elements that every undergra- 
duate knows how to distinguish in the British Labour movement— 
the Trade Union and the other strand. 

The Trade Union aspiration is admittedly selfish, that is to say 
group-selfish or sectional. Noble sacrifices have, no doubt, been 
made for it by countless individuals, but it carries no universal mes- 
sage, nothing of wider import than the ideals of other particularist 
groups, be they nations, sects, or non-proletarian classes. It is pro- 
bably true that nine-tenths of the consciously-initiated improvements 
in British social conditions during the last hundred years have been 
effected, directly or indirectly, by Trade Union pressure. Neverthe- 
less—and Dr. Borkenau does well to emphasise the fact—the inhe- 
rent selfishness of Trade Unionism sets a limit to the service that it 
can render humanity. More particularly, its habit of looking upon 
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its own national state and central government as the ultimate sources 
of all relevant benefits determines the choice of Trade Unionism in 
favour of short-sighted national as against long-sighted international 
advantage whenever the clash between them is ineluctable. 

But it is far otherwise with the British Labour Party, at least with 
the British Labour Party at its best. It is sometimes said that be- 
cause the British Labour Party is in a measure financed and con- 
trolled by the Trade Unions, therefore the Party is no more than 
the expression of the Unions. It would be as true or untrue to 
make such a statement of some provincial academic institution 
struggling to preserve, and not infrequently preserving, standards 
of integrity in spite of being financed or controlled by local business 
interests. How define the residuary ethos of the Labour Party 
stripped of its Trade Union sectionalism? Not in terms of class: 
that would be too narrow. Not in terms of vague Progress or crude 
uplift: that would be too wide. Socialism, whether under its 
equalitarian or its nationalising aspect, has something historically 
very much to do with it. Yet the Labour movement, admittedly born 
and nurtured in protest against the inequalities and tyranny of private 
capitalism, is not mere protest. Its essential spirit may well irra- 
diate and reform new stages of British social economy long after 
capitalism as we know it, and even socialism as we propound it, 
have passed. That spirit is founded on the conviction, starting with 
the under-dog, but spreading far beyond him, that all the evil and 
suffering in the world spring primarily from the exploitation of man 
by man, and can be exorcised only when the power of man over 
man is broken and replaced by the rule of the community as a whole. 

Thére is an element of utopianism here, of course, which derives 
from an imperfect appreciation of man’s inherent frailty and lays in 
store for the zealots an endless chain of disappointments and dis- 
illusionments. Every Labour meeting, grand or humble, starts with 
undiminished faith that they will be many leagues nearer the Just 
City by the end of the evening, and within the hour their chances of 
getting there will seem to the cold observer to have noticeably re- 
ceded. 

Be that as it may, the creed may well challenge comparison with 
any mundane ideology, alike as an engine of material improvement 
or as a spur to selfless sympathy with all who toil and suffer, white 
brown, yellow and black. Those who hold the creed are singularly 
free with criticisms of their own leaders and current strategy, and 
they will doubtless profit from some of Dr. Borkenau’s sage criti- 
cism of their international technique in the past. For the sake, how- 
ever, of his Andrew Undershafi dream of a world ruled by Anglo- 
American commercial individualism, they are not likely to abandon 
their own long-standing, if never properly articulated, determination 
to build a new world from the bottom upwards rather tham from the 
top down, And indeed why should they? Among contemporary layers 
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of civilisation a hierarchy of power is one thing, a hierarchy of merit 
quite another. Full expression must be given to the first in organis- 
ing an International Police; and to the second in keeping that Police 
Force in its place and in deciding the ends for which it is to be used. 


FRANK PAKENHAM. 


ReaL Lire 1s MEETING. By J. H. Oldham. (Christian News-Letter 
Books, No. 14. Sheldon Press; 1s. 6d.) 


Mr. Oldham examines here ‘ the desperately urgent political task 
which is laid on us at this moment of history —the task of finding 
a real alternative to a totalitarian society; a society which, whether 
Christian or not, is at least compatible with the Christian under- 
standing of life, and in which the Christian leaven is free to do its 
work.’ I am told that others have found his treatment of things 
illuminating, and it is with some reluctance that I record a contrary 
experience. His book seems to me disjointed and his arguments 
hesitant of direction. He designedly spends a good deal of time on 
summarising other men’s ideas—those of Buber and Professor 
Macmurray on the human person, of G. A. Morgan on Nietzsche, 
of Mannheim on modern social techniques; but he lacks the precision 
of thought and language necessary for a unified and coherent exposi- 
tion. He seems to shift his position without due. warning; one is 
often not sure whether he is considering individuals or communities, 
Christians or good pagans, principles meant as universal or notions 
suitable to the English temperament. His generalisations are vague, 
their applications uncritical. 

Two quotations will illustrate these weaknesses. ‘A reawakened 
sense of the common life as the sphere in which God’s will must be 
done, the opening of our eyes to the spiritual significance of the 
British tradition of public service, local initiative and voluntary 
effort, evoking the resolve to build new social structures on founda- 
tions already given, would infuse fresh energies into the body politic 
and crown our resistance to tyranny with positive meaning and 
achievement from which the whole world would benefit’ (p. 19). 
‘There must be certain fundamental values which will be consciously 
encouraged in every possible way, while behaviour of a contrary 
kind, such as that characteristic of the Nazis, will be discouraged 
and repressed.’ ‘(p. 78). 

A refreshing interlude in an otherwise unsatisfactory book is a 
chapter contributed from outside on ‘ The Gospel Drama and Society.’ 
This is by Mr. Mairet, who considers the Gospel story as a presenta- 
tion, dramatically and ‘in the round,’ of the problems of our times 
as of all others, and as a power to influence the imagination as well 
as the conscious intellect, suggesting right thoughts, even in moments 
of inattention. This is an admirable little study. 


WALTER SHEWRING. 
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THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH AND THE Sovigr State. By Serge Bolshakoff. 
(S.P.C.K.; 3s. 6d.) 

In this little book the author sets himself a task of ‘ giving an ob- 
jective and summary account of the history of Russian Christianity 
before and after the Soviet Revolution.’ He has very ably covered 
a large ground and brought into light main developments. The 
reader w’'ll find this a useful introduction to the complex world of 
Russian religious life. Parallels with the ‘Western religious world 
are made every now and again, while some Russian events are given 
Western names. This brings more in relief certain aspects of the 
events, but occasionally it may create an inexact impression—as for 
instance in the case of the Old Ritualists, so essentially different 
from the British Nonconformists. 

Much attention is paid to the relation of Church and State before 
the revolution. It was responsible for producing clergy with no sense 
of vocation and for estranging from the Church many liberal and 
educated men. One might add that this alienation was also due 
to the distrust with which the Church met the thought and art of the 
secular world, even in the case of men of undoubtedly Christian and 
Orthodox inspiration. The story of the recent trials and progress 
of Christianity in Russia, taken mainly from reliable Western 
sources based on Soviet documents, leaves an encouraging impres- 
sion. The believers seem to have won the recognition of the Gov- 
ernment, no longer willing to antagonise them. The Metropolitan 
of Moscow follows a way of adjustment to the conditions of the day 
not anlike the method of the Concordats concluded between the Popes 
and France in times of the revolution and Napoleon. 

One may disagree over some appreciations, but the book is a fair 
one as a whole. As it always happens in thinking of Russia, the 
reader is inevitably led to ask himself a question of the future of 
Russian Christianity when—and if—it regains full freedom of edu- 
cation, social life, religious literature, etc. What new apologetics 
will be needed for Russia? How will she meet the Western Chris- 
tendom? These, however, are abstract and so far irrelevant 
questions. NADEJDA GORODETZKY. 


LETTRES AUX AMERICAINS par Gustave Cohen. (Editions de 1’Arbre, 
Montreal; $0.50.) 

The publication in both America and Canada of original works by 
distinguished French writers is a heartening sign for future Ameri- 
can-European understanding. Englishmen who are concerned about 
the intense insularity of their country will do well to keep an eye 
on these publications. These letters of a university professor should 
kelp to prevent traditional Franco-American understanding, which 
derives from a common ideal, from being disrupted by a base and 
vicious propaganda. M.S. 
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